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be to increase her bias against visible public duties ; and as
a measure of defence for her it is quite needless as there is
now no voice of criticism to be heard. Besides, he says
what is in some points absurdly untrue. The bulk of Her
Majesty's official work is certainly not large." His own
loyalty to royal institutions was quite unshaken ; but his
personal devotion had been sadly strained.

* He left Balmoral with a sincere expression of good wishes
for the Queen's complete recovery ; and Ponsonby reported
that, although Granville was out of favour, his mistress had
(surprisingly) been " very much pleased " with Mr. Glad-
stone's visit. A speech by Sir Charles Dilke at Newcastle
moved her to suggest a more emphatic repudiation of
Republican opinions; and the Prime Minister replied at
length with a judicious exposition of the best tactics for
loyalists. But that autumn they were interrupted by the
grave illness of the Prince of Wales, though the discussion
of how best to defend the monarchy continued. As the
Prince hung between life and death at Sandringham, the
Queen was agonised by the recurrence of her dreaded
anniversaries, of those December dates that rang in her ears
with the echoes of her own bereavement. Gladstone was
deeply sympathetic, and the Queen was grateful for his
letters. Then the Prince recovered, and they passed to the
more pleasing theme of honours for the royal physicians and
a national Thanksgiving, the Prime Minister reporting that
Mr. Duckworth had'preached an admirable sermon, as well
as Mr. Kingsley, although the latter's was " perhaps a
little broad in its applications to Sanitary reform and
otherwise."

As the Prince struggled back to health, official minds were
busy with his future. The topic was not raised by Glad-
stone, whose first intimation came from Ponsonby in a paper
enclosing " a noteworthy letter by young Knollys." There
had been previous attempts to find employment for the
Prince, mainly in Ireland; but the Queen was uniformly
unsympathetic* The field was now exhaustively surveyed,